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him believe that they cannot. Are there not, too, many who will regret to 
learn that "unfortunately those most competent to aid in reform (that is, of 
legal procedure) are those who, because of professional obligations, are least 
able to give it their assistance" (p. 126). Not even the further statement 
that these must make the attempt will be apt to appease them. "Professional 
obligations" seems to be a euphemism for "fear of losing one's job or one's 
clients." 

The judges' "familiarity with life" to which the author refers approvingly 
will likewise be taken by the layman with a grain of salt, especially if he be a 
Pennsylvanian knowing of judges who have sentenced men to "separate 
and solitary confinement at hard labor," when even a slight familiarity with the 
life of a prisoner would have shown the judge that the prisons were too 
crowded to permit of "separate and solitary confinement" and that the laws of 
the state permitted but few of the prisoners to work. 

Why was there so little said about the changing concepts of the law, a 
subject in which the public is now evincing great interest? For example, is 
crime to be regarded in the same light as formerly? And property, too — is 
there nothing to be said about that ? 

The author sought to do two things: to give the layman an idea of the 
legal system, and to remove misunderstanding and hostility. He has accom- 
plished the first, but his success with the second is doubtful. 

Louis N. Robinson. 
Swarthmore College. 



The Man in Court. By Frederic De Witt Wells. Pp. 283. New York: 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1017. 

The bibliography of procedural reform, published by Dean Roscoe Pound 
in the Illinois Law Review for February, 1917, testifies most eloquently to 
professional interest in a subject which has in recent years aroused strong 
feeling and a great deal of intemperate criticism and comment among laymen. 
It is generally conceded by expert opinion that the machinery for the admin- 
istration of justice is, in many jurisdictions, antiquated and is the cause of 
much waste of time and money, of no little injustice and of great irritation 
and dissatisfaction. Judge Wells points out the complexities, technicalities 
and maladjustments of means to end, which so often defeat the purposes of 
legal investigation. He presents in a series of interesting pictures, all of the 
well-known faults, the formalism, the sporting theory of trial, the guild 
control of the bar, the worship of procedure, and in many thumb-nail sketches, 
the human factors in the legal drama, drawn with much humor and at times 
with tenderness. Here we see judges, juries, attorneys, parties litigant and 
witnesses, all engaged in the effort to do justice and making a mess of it. It 
is not an inspiring picture. It is one that moves either to laughter or to tears. 
As presented by Judge Wells, the drama of contending human rights is played 
out as in a theatre— the courtroom— in which all of the persons from the judge 
to the doorkeeper, including the litigants and their witnesses, are the dramatis 
persona, so that after reading the book one comes away with a sense of having 
attended a comic opera or a play of George Bernard Shaw. Judge Wells, 
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however, instead of leaving the serious reader at the end of his book tasting 
merely the bitterness of justice thwarted, opens to him a gate of hope in his 
last chapter, entitled "Looking Backward," being "Extracts from a graduation 
dissertation of a Columbia J.E. upon receiving his degree of Juridical Expert 
in 1947." He shows how all of our procedural machinery has been scrapped 
and how a new engine, which he calls the judicial corporation, has been set up 
to do the work which since time immemorial has been attempted by the courts 
and the established systems of procedure. The judicial corporation is organ- 
ized with different departments, each of them taking the place of one of the 
old departments of our judicial system — a department of issues instead of 
pleadings, a department of investigation and experts instead of judicial proofs, 
a department of statutory law and records instead of brief-making lawyers, a 
sort of legal reference bureau to find the written law, and a department of 
determination and results instead of verdict and judgment. Judge Wells 
finds an analogy in the growth of the real estate corporations, title insurance 
companies, trust companies administering decedents' estates, and insurance 
against employers' liability. The fact that he has placed so early a date as 1947 
as the time in which a juridical expert may be studying our present system as 
an historical fossil indicates Judge Wells' most remarkable faith in a swift and 
early overturn of our present system. Whether the world war will have so 
far-reaching an effect in its undoubted reshaping of our philosophy of life 
and institutions may well be doubted, when the many historical cataclysms of 
the past millenniums are reviewed and their effect on old and well established 
institutions observed. The professional reader of Judge Wells' book, no 
matter what his view may be on the subject of procedural reform, will thank 
him for a delightful and entertaining little volume in which keen observation 
of men and institutions, shot through with witty and humorous comments, 
abounds. 

David Werner Amram. 



Sixty Years of American Life. By Everett P. Wheeler. Pp. xi, 489. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1917. 

This book is the story of American life from the opening of the Civil 
War to the administration of President Roosevelt, at least that portion of the 
national life that came under the observation of the author, who had unusual 
opportunities, not only to see, but also to take part in the great national devel- 
opment of the second half of the nineteenth century. Reconstruction, national 
politics, tariff reform, currency, civil service reform and municipal politics are 
discussed in a very interesting way. The author, a member of the New York 
Bar, played a leading part in all these movements, and the personal side of his 
narrative is not the least interesting part of the book. Indeed, it is to be 
regretted that the author's modesty has restrained him from giving as much 
of this personal side of the story as we would like to have. The facts he gives 
are matters of history; it is the shaping of the movements that will interest 
historians of the future. The most interesting parts of the book are the 
chapters dealing with civil service reform and New York politics, topics 
that still present problems only half solved. There is little that deals directly 
with law, the author having excluded that subject on account of lack of space, 



